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Working in the spotlight 


All four Region 2 bridge crews shared the stage last month as they 
joined ranks to change the cables on the Youngs Bay Bridge near 
Astoria, a first-ever effort for the division. Story and additional photos 


on page 5. 
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Tourism holding firm 
despite recession 


Tourist counts reported in mid- 
September indicated that out-of- 
state tourism in Oregon is holding 
its own, and has increased in some 
areas when compared to. last year, 
when record figures were record- 
ed, according to Frank Howard, 
assistant director of ODOT’s Travel 
Information Section. 

Out-of-state residents were still 
requesting information about Ore- 
gon in September, indicating a 
trend toward late-season travel, he 
said. 

“We feel on the basis of what we 
have seen from July and August 
figures that out-of-state tourism is 
holding its own,” Howard said. 
“We consider this to be very good 
considering the economic cli- 
mate.” 

He indicated, however, that in- 
state travel this season was down 
from last year, probably because of 
the recession. 

Because of the volume of late- 
season travel, all six border infor- 
mation centers will remain open 
through October, according to 


Donna Graning, manager of the 
centers. 

Centers at Astoria, Brookings, 
and Klamath Falls were scheduled 
to close Sept. 10, but will remain 
open until Oct. 31, along with the 
Portland, Ontario, and Siskiyou 
centers, because of the high num- 
ber of expected fall tourists. 

The centers’ combined total of 
visitors for June, July, and August 
was down less than 1 percent from 
1981 figures. More than 200,000 
people visited the centers by mid- 
September, according to Graning. 

The number of visitors to state 
parks this summer was almost the 
same as last year, according to 
Gene Fletcher, program analyst for 
the Parks Division. 

Overnight camping at 11 state 
parks showed a 2 percent increase 
when compared to last year, and 
1981 was a “banner year’’ accord- 
ing to Fletcher. 

“Park attendance is very wea- 
ther-dependent, and we've had 
good weather the last two years,” 
said Fletcher. 


Management training 
program gets underway 


The new management training 
program for some of ODOT’s em- 
ployees began last month with 
rapid-fire presentations by ad- 
ministrators who focused on the 
organization, work, and career 
paths within their divisions. 

Transportation Commissioner 
Peter Brix explained the function of 
the commission and shared a varie- 
ty of management experiences and 
techniques. 

An outside consultant to the 


Employees can learn new skills 


ODOT employees feeling a need 
to either change careers or just sur- 
roundings, but are hesitant about 
how to do it, have a variety of av- 
enues open to them. 

There are also several people 
within the department willing, 
even anxious, to listen to prob- 
lems, give advice, and counsel on 
what courses of action to take. 

Their common response is that 
employees must first do some self- 
analysis to determine what kind of 
goals and objectives they have. 

“They have to know what they 
want and where they’re going be- 
fore they can get there,” said Dick 
Rumbolz, head of the Employee 
Development Section. 

But even there, Rumbolz’s sec- 
tion can help. 

Chuck Williamson, training 
coordinator, has a questionnaire 
employees can fill out to help them 


decide what they like to do and 
what careers they would be suited 
for. 

“We can help give them a direc- 
tion,” Williamson said. ‘‘We can’t 
make promises or perform mira- 
cles, but we can help them get 
started. The first step is the hard- 
est, and after that they realize that 


it wasn’t as difficult as they 
thought.” 

The next step is training. 

Rumbolz said training was one 
way for employees to prepare 
themselves for the upcoming pro- 
motional opportunities that will be 
available in the department within 
the next two to five years. 

“The thing to do is to start train- 
ing now,” he added. 

For employees who want to 
brush-up on skills for their current 
jobs, or who want to learn new 
ones to help make a career change, 
the Employee Development Sec- 
tion has something for everyone. 

They offer films, audio tapes, 
slides, and video cassettes; they 
conduct training seminars and 
workshops that are open to all em- 
ployees; they can enroll employ- 
ees in accredited correspondence 

continued on page 3 


program led sessions on career de- 
velopment, personal style, and 
leadership. 

It was the first of six two-day 
sessions scheduled at Silver Falls 
Conference Center, designed to 
fine-tune management skills and 
give employees information about 
careers within the department, ac- 
cording to Bob Whipps manager of 
Personnel Services. 

“We felt it went extremely well, 
and ended on a very high point,” 
he said. ‘‘We’re really looking for- 
ward to the next sessions.” 

Information will flow in both di- 
rections at the next meeting, when 
employees who attended the first 
session rate the presentations, and 
comment on the value of the pro- 
gram to date. 


Inside 
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Director’s Corner 


Fred Miller 


It doesn’t seem possible that it is 
already time to fill positions that 
will be vacated by retirements. 
About a year ago, | thought we 
would have a relatively large ‘‘retir- 
ing class,”” but because of uncer- 
tainties that are probably related to 
the nation’s economy, it appears 
the number of retirees in the 
department this year will be about 
average--approximately 130 
people. 

As these vacant positions are re- 
viewed, I’m asking that managers 
evaluate them carefully. We know 
how to fill positions in the usual 
way, but | would like you to ex- 
amine each vacancy from several 
different standpoints before mak- 
ing your decision. 

First of all, does the position need to be filled? 

If it does, should it be filled early, to facilitate training and possibly an 
employee move? 

Does the position present an opportunity for an affirmative action 
appointment? 

Have you considered others in the department who would be anxious 
to have a development opportunity? 

If the position needs to be filled in the near term, but not permanently, 
are there opportunities for job rotation, development assignments, or 
underfills, that will help the department and also someone’s career? 

| take the responsibility of building the organization for the future very 
seriously. Decisions related to whether or not positions are filled, and 
how, are crucial ones, and the managers making those decisions can 
demonstrate their interest in good management and the future of the 
department. 

It is especially important that the candidates who are chosen to fill 
management positions have the ability to manage and develop people, 


and will help make us a stronger, more flexible organization in the future. 
FO RK AK ; 


The 1982 State Employee United Way Campaign is currently under way. 
The year’s campaign theme, “It’s Not Just Their Problem Anymore,” 
reflects the fact that many needed governmental services have been lost in 
our communities, and the likelihood of replacing them is not good. In 
addition, the nation’s economic situation has had a dramatic impact on 
the private sector. 

Oregon state employees’ generosity in past years has placed them 
among the top contributors in the nation for governmental employee 
campaigns. Your continued support of the United Way Campaign is more 
important than ever this year. 


the Editor 


Arnold helped repair our car, 
loaned us his personal battery and 
gas, and led us into Lakeview on 
his own time and in his own car to 


Letters to 


Crew helps travelers 
Dear VIA: 
On Sept. 9, in Adel, Oregon, 


your road crew, consisting of Allen 
Arnold (HMS 1), Rodger Walenciak 
(HMW 3), and Wendell Wood 
(HMW 2), assisted us on the road in 
a manner that was very commend- 
able. 

We were traveling and had car 
problems. Our father is a diabetic 
and in need of food and rest. Mr. 


Years Be 


In the October 1977 issue, 
VIA announced the im- 
plementation of the new 
ODOT logo--the forward- 


leaning T. 

It was designed by Salem 
commercial artist Doug Os- 
borne, and approved by the 
Transportation Commission. 
The logo now appears on 


department vehicles, busi- 
ness cards, and official cor- 
respondence. 


make sure everything was all right. 
He helped us to get motel accom- 
modations and told us where to get 
Our car repaired. 

It is men of this caliber that 
makes a vacation a more pleasur- 
able time. Again, our sincere 
thanks for personnel with such de- 
dication beyond the call of duty. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. W. J. McCamey 
and daughters 


Notice of 
retirement 


Employees planning on retiring 
on or before the end of the year 
should let Personnel Operations 
and their supervisors know as far in 
advance as possible. 

Zoe Wilson, personnel techni- 
cian, said they need to know far 
enough ahead of time in order to 
recruit and fill the positions, a pro- 
cess that can sometimes take as 
long as four to six weeks. 


‘Stub’ Stewart: protector 
of Oregon’s state parks 


The following story introduces 
the chairman of the Parks and Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee. With 
the conclusion of the five-part 
series on the Transportation Com- 
missioners, VIA will continue to in- 
troduce prominent and active citi- 
zens of Oregon who vo/unteer 
their time and energy to chair dif- 
ferent committees for the depart- 
mente. 


Loran L. ‘‘Stub’”’ Stewart is a man 
who takes his hobbies seriously, 
and his hobby is keeping busy. 

He is the retired president of the 
Eugene-based Bohemia, Inc., a 
leading wood-products company, 
and is still chairman of the board. 
His ‘‘carefully-orchestrated”’ retire- 
ment in 1976 meant he went out 
and “took on several jobs” so he 
would have something to do. 

His ‘‘jobs’”’ are an arm-long list of 
local committees and commissions 
that have his name on their roster. 
Leading the list is his 20-year chair- 
manship of the nine-member Ore- 
gon Parks and Recreation Advisory 
Committee. 


Wants to be reappointed 


The position has a four-year lim- 
it, but at the end of every term, 
Stewart said, “They call me up and 
ask me if | want to be reappoint- 
ed.’” He always says yes. 

“It’s quite an honor,’’ he said, 
“and | enjoy it. Our committee has 


contributed tremendously to the 


state of Oregon.” 

Stewart, 71, still maintains an of- 
fice in Eugene, near Bohemia, as 
headquarters for his social involve- 
ments. His walls are covered, and 
his cabinets cluttered, with over 30 
years of memorabilia. He’s proud- 
est of his Oregon Pioneer Awards 
from both Oregon State and the 
University of Oregon. 

Stewart recently returned from 
the annual three-day parks tour, 
where members of the committee, 
division staff, and invited guests 
visit parks within a particular area 
of the state to identify any prob- 


lems and make recommendations. 
Budget problems were a promi- 
nent topic on the last tour. 

Stewart said he hoped the Parks 
Division won’t have to close any 
parks, “‘but we need_good quality, 
so quantity may have to suffer.” He 
feels it is essential that the division 
maintains its high quality. 

He said the committee’s respon- 
sibility is to communicate the 
wants and needs of the people of 
Oregon to the administrators of 
the division, giving them ‘a bal- 
anced public view.” 

“We see to it that the state has 


good recreational facilities, well- 
maintained parks and waysides, 
and clean beaches,” Stewart said. 

He’s very protective of keeping 
state parks pretty and useable; he 
feels it’s a part of his heritage. His 
roots in Oregon go back to the 
1800s, when his great-grandfather 
migrated across the plains to settle 
here. 

Stewart was born and raised ina 
logging camp near Cottage Grove. 
He graduated from Oregon State 
University in 1932, and worked as 


an engineer for the U.S. Forest - 


Service until World War. ll lice 
him away. 


Guardi ing natural banter? 


He has always been concerned | 


with the natural beauty of Oregon, 
and uses his position on the parks 
committee to guard and maintain 
it. 

“And I'll keep doing this as long 
as I’m able,” he said. Why? “‘It’s 
fun.” 

Other members of the commit- 
tee are: Lynn Newbry, vice- 
chairman, Talent; Lucille Beck, 
Lake Oswego; Orcilia Forbes, Port- 
land; Frank Gilchrist, Gilchrist; 
Fred Hill, Helix; Norm Howard, 
Portland; Warren McMinimee, Til- 


lamook; and A. W. Sweet, Coos | 


Bay. 
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Two members of a Region 2 bridge crew repair an overpass on I-5 north of 


Salem that was damaged by an overheight load. Dan Wright (left), a highway 
maintenance worker 3, and Jack Viney, a highway maintenance worker 4, 
used fast-setting concrete to finish the job in two days. 


Drivers pay for damage 
they cause on highways 


ODOT’s maintenance crews 
generated over $500,000 of revenue 
for the department last year by 
cleaning up after traffic accidents 
and repairing damage done to 
highway property by vehicles or 
vandals. 

They are reimbursed for their 
time and materials by either the 
individuals who cause the damage, 
or their insurance companies. 

In the past five years (1977-1981), 
almost $2 million has been paid 
into the Highway Fund from such 
activities, according to Jack Bryan, 
maintenance office coordinator. 

Bryan said when an accident 
happens on a state highway, a sec- 
tion foreman investigates the site 
as soon as possible and makes a 
quick estimate of the damage, 
which is sent into Bryan. 

Once the crew has done the re- 
pair work, the amount of labor and 
materials is totaled and a bill sent 
to the Legal Section, which in turn 


New skills can be self-taught ... 


continued from page 1 
courses or local community college 
classes, and tuition can be reim- 
bursed for any employee who pas- 
ses a department-approved course. 

“And we’re open for just talk- 
ing,’’ Williamson said. ‘We can 
- give employees a little bit of direc- 
_ tion and help them make some de- 
cisions. If they don’t want to do a. 
self-study or a seminar, we have 


lists of all the college classes that 


are available in their area.” 

A training catalog put out for 
employees by the Employee Devel- 
opment Section is in every region, 
district, and resident engineer’s of- 
fice, as well as all section and divi- 
sion offices. 

The catalog offers self-contained 
training programs, designed for 
ODOT, that can be mailed at no 
cost to any individual or group in 
the department. 

Subjects in the catalog cover 
everything from construction and 
maintenance to professional skill 
development. The programs run 
from a few hours to a few days. 


Transfer between offices, divisions 


Williamson said one way em- 
ployees can broaden their skills is 
to transfer to another office within 
the department. Employees can 
transfer between divisions and 
even cities. 

“People need to know what they 
have to learn to get there,” he said. 
“Then they have to find out if they 
can get it from us, or through a 
community college.” 

Zoe Wilson, a personnel techni- 
cian for the Personnel Operations 
Section, said employees wanting to 
gain more knowledge and skills in 
their same classification, or who 
just want a change of atmosphere, 
can transfer to another office. 

To do that, employees must sub- 
mit a letter to the Personnel Sec- 
tion requesting a transfer. Every- 
time a position opens in that clas- 
sification, the list is given to super- 
visors for them to see who is inter- 
ested and available. 

Wilson said there are two kinds 
of transfers: internal and external. 
An external transfer means switch- 

ing to another state agency, and 


employees have to coordinate that 


through the Executive Depart- 


ment’s Personnel Division. 

Wilson said internally, ODOT 
supervisors closely examine trans- 
fer lists, although the employee is 
under no obligation to take a trans- 
fer if one is offered. 

Demotions and underfilling are 
two more ways to change jobs and 
possibly careers. Both offer the op- 
portunity to learn new skills and 
eventually be promoted into 
higher positions. 

Wilson said employees should 
check all employment announce- 
ments to find out what is available, 
both within the department and 
around the state. 

“The employee has the respon- 


sibility to find out where the op- 
portunities are and to look for 
training,’”” she said. “If their own 
section doesn’t have training 
funds, then there are some other 
sources available.’’ 

Wilson said all the personnel 
technicians are available for coun- 
seling, either on the phone or in 
person. 

“We can help employees find 
out what else is available for 
them,’”” Wilson said. ‘If they don’t 
know, there’s always someone 
who can help them find out.” 

For more information, call: 
Personnel Technicians in Salem -- 
378-6555. 

Office of Employee Development 
in Salem -- 378-6720 


More training classes developed 


Women gaining job opportunities 


Women in the department are 
becoming more and more aware of 
opportunities opening up to them- 
-whether in career advancement, 
training, or taking a first step intoa 
traditionally ‘‘“male-dominated” 
field. 

Some women have been vocal 
enough to demand more training 
opportunities, and they are getting 
results. 

Etta Foote, administrative coor- 
dinator for the Employee Devel- 
opment Section, organizes training 
programs designed for women. 
She is currently offering a one-day 
Professional Development for 
Women, 1982 seminar, instructed 
by Jean Names, co-founder of a 
management/consulting firm. 

“| started out with two classes 
scheduled,” Foot said, ‘but | had 
sO many women sign up that I ex- 
panded it to six.” 

The seminars are designed to 
help women learn communication 
skills, take a more active role in 
their careers, and develop more 
confidence in their abilities. 

Director Fred Miller, in opening 
remarks at the classes, said the bur- 
den was on women to take training 
classes and to “push a little bit” to 
get where they want to go. 


“Opportunities aren’t going to 
fall into your laps,” he said. ‘‘We 
have to sensitize managers to hir- 
ing and promoting women, but the 
weight is on your shoulders to help 
do this.” 

Foote offers a Performance in Mo- 
tion class and an office managers 
orientation workshop, and is will- 
ing to set up any kind of class there 


bills the drivers or their insurance 
companies. 

When highway structures are 
damaged, Bryan said, they are very 
expensive to fix or replace, and 
some people are reluctant to pay 
the bill. 

The Legal Section handles all the 
billing for cases involving damaged 
property, from shrubs to overpas- 
ses, said Martha Rice, assistant at- 
torney general. 

Rice estimates the negligence of 
a driver from the police report that 
is sent into her with the bill from 
the field. She sends the bill on with 
a letter notifying the individual that 
he or she has a claim with the 
department. 


Stiff penalties 


Rice said if no payment is forth- 
coming, she sends out a second 
and third letter, telling the people 
they can be sued or have their 
licenses suspended and be respon- 
sible for attorney’s fees. 

“If we don’t hear anything by 
then, we often send it over to the 
Collections Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice,” she said. ‘‘But we 
usually get a response after the first 
or second notice.” 

Rice said she handles between 
400 and 500 cases a year, with 
amounts usually ih the $500 to 
$2,000 range. Sometimes the divi- 
sion will drop a case if the cost of 
pursuing it exceeds the amount of 
reimbursement. 

Sometimes the individual or the 
insurance agency will try to com- 
promise a claim and pay a reduced 
amount. 

“That can be worked out, with 
the consent of the State Highway 
Engineer,” Rice said, “‘but we don’t 
accept depreciation of anything 
that has been damaged, even if it 
was 20 years old.”’ 


is a demand for. 

“| have women calling me all the 
time wanting to know if we are 
going to put on some program 
again, and asking ways to learn 
things to help them change jobs,” 
she said. 

“There are so many areas in 
ODOT that women would be inter- 

continued on page 4 


ps 


Jean Names, partner in a management/consulting firm, leads the discussion at 


a Professional Development for Women seminar, being held for department 
employees at the Office of Employee Development in Salem. 
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Geologists gather vital data for engineers 


The following is part of a series 
describing the different functions 
of units and sections in the various 
divisions within ODOT. 


Before Highway Division crews 
build bridges, pave roads, or repair 
surfaces, geologists probe beneath 
the surface of the earth to learn all 
they can about the land at the pro- 
ject site. 

“People ask me why a transpor- 
tation department needs geolo- 
gists,’’ said Lloyd Woolfe, chief ge- 
ologist since 1955, and head of the 
state-wide geology unit. 

“1 tell them that highways are 
made of rock,” he said. ‘‘The cuts 
are made in rock and soils, and 90 
percent of maintenance and con- 
struction material is made of rock. 
So there’s need for us in highway 
work.” 

Geologists specialize in the ori- 
gin, history, and structure of the 
earth, and can translate data about 
soil, rock, and water into informa- 


tion that is vital to highway en- 
gineers. 
In addition to Woolfe’s staff, 


This Region 2 drilling crew is taking 
soil samples from along Hyiacinth 
Street in Salem. 


More classes 


continued from page 3 
ested in, but most of the vacancies 
that are coming up are in fields 
dominated by men,” she said. 

One woman who broke through 
that barrier about two years ago is 
Debbie Ogden, an engineering 
technician in Salem. 

Ogden was working as a clerical 
assistant in the Transportation 
Building when a job rotation notice 
came around. One of the positions 
Open was an engineering aide. 

“| was very lucky,” she said. “I 
got a lot of support and help from 
the people in my office. And the 
people that | work with now are 
really great. A lot of guys don’t 
appreciate a woman being out 
here, and there are a lot of women 
who have no business out here, 
but | enjoy it. | can do pretty much 
everything the guys can do.” 

Ogden said she is taking com- 
munity college classes to help with 
her training, and is very grateful for 
the opportunity to make a change. 

“If | hadn’t done this, | would 
probably still be working in a cler- 
ical position and not very happy 
with it,”” she said. 


each region has its own Soils and 
Geology Section to work with en- 
gineers on construction and main- 
tenance projects. 

‘“‘We are trouble-shooters,’”’ 
Woolfe said. ‘More and more, the 
geologists are being brought in 
early in the design and planning 
stages.” 

Geology crews are sometimes 
involved two to three years before 
a large job goes to contract, ac- 
cording to Clarence Eshelman, 
Metro Region geologist. 

‘‘We started making drilling 
samples for I-205 in 1968, and we 
continued taking samples after it 
went to contract,’” Eshelman said. 


Local engineering geologists 


“We are engineering geologists- 
-we tend to look at things at the 
local level. We look at rocks and 
soil in the area for the highway 
engineers.” 

William Fretwell, Region 2 geol- 
ogist, said division geologists are 
constantly looking within the earth 
to learn new answers to old ques- 
tions. 

“There has been tremendous 
change in soils and geologic inves- 
tigation, based on innovations,” 
Fretwell said. ‘‘There is always a 
challenge. Very seldom is there a 
difficult situation that we can’t find 
a solution for.” 

However, one problem that con- 
tinues to plague geologists is land- 
slides. Whenever a slide occurs, 
geologists test the soil in an effort 
to pinpoint the cause. 

“It’s a problem that’s always 
there, and you learn to live with it,” 
said Fretwell. ‘It’s difficult to justify 
spending $800,000 or $1 million to 
solve asmall area of road failure, so 
you just keep making repairs.” 

Landslides are also a constant 
headache to Region 3 Geologist El- 
liott Parker. His coastal area is an- 
nually buffeted by high waves and 


Chuck Fish (left), and Del Dumire, both highway maintenance foreman 2 on 
the Region 2 geology crew, run a moisture test on a soil sample brought in 
from the field. Crew members do both the gathering and testing of material. 


heavy rains that combine to create 
major slides, such as the one south 
of Port Orford. 

“We can’t correct the slide itself, 
but we can slow it down,” said 
Parker. “We realize we can’t com- 
pletely stop it from moving.” 

The poor composition of the 
bedrock and soil in Region 3 com- 
pounds the landslide problem, and 
causes other ones for Parker. 

“One of our biggest is lack of 
good rock for repair jobs,”” he said. 
“We might transport rock 35 to 40 
miles from the source to the site 
where it is needed.” 

The high cost of hauling rock 
and gravel is also a concern for 
Region 5 Geologist Vern Moore. 
The harsh winter weather in East- 
ern Oregon damages miles of 
roadbed that require large 
amounts of aggregate and other 
materials for repair. 

Moore said much of his time is 
spent traveling the area testing for 


Drivers surveyed 


Most motorists traveling along Helvetia Road in Washington 
County last month took part in the Highway Division’s origin 
and destination study. Ted Fellows, supervisor of the study, 
said the short interview was voluntary and most drivers co- 
operated. The interview was to determine current traffic 
patterns and possible alternatives to two hazardous inter - 
sections on Jackson and Helvetia roads. Fellows said the six 
interviewers, like Eric Folden, at right, were hired tempor- 
arily by the division to question drivers from 7 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. over a four-day period. Fellows said his crew had a 
little excitement one day when sheriff’s patrol cars came 
screaming up to the little survey station and apprehended one 
of the drivers waiting in line. “They had been chasing him 
from Hillsboro for driving on a suspended license,’”” Fellows 
said. ‘The police just thanked us for holding him and took 
him away.” It’s not every day a survey crew gets to help 


fight crime in the streets. 


rock sources close to construction 
and repair sites. 

Rolland VanCleave, Region 4 ge- 
ologist, said that type of work will 
continue, although changes are 
coming in the future. 

‘‘The overall concept of the 
Highway Division is changing from 
building to rehabilitation of high- 
ways,” he said. ‘‘We will still be 
doing some construction, like 
straightening curves, but in this re- 
gion, the geology work is primarily 
going to be with overlay jobs and 
dealing with other government 
agencies on material siting.” ; 

Although all highway geologists 
perform similar tasks, having crews 
located in each region is an asset, 
according to Eshelman, Metro’s ge- 
ologist. 

“We're all very specialized,’’ he 
said. ‘‘After years in one region, 
you know the soils and water in the 
area. There is a lot of expertise, and 


that’s valuable to the department.” 
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Changing cables a first 
for region bridge crews 


Region 2’s bridge crews were 
“shooting from the hip” when they 
replaced the cables on the Youngs 
Bay Bridge by Astoria last month. 

Fred Lucht, Region 2 bridge 
maintenance supervisor, said the 
special project was far beyond the 
general work of the crews, “but we 
wanted to try it.” 

The 32 steel cables (eight at each 
corner), lift the center span of the 
bridge by dropping two concrete 
counterweights, weighing 300,000 
pounds each. 

Lucht said the cables, originals 
from when the bridge was built in 
1964, were getting old and rusty 
and were probably unsafe. 
Changing them was particularly 
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Don Brant, Region 2 bridge crew 
foreman, examines some of the 
cables that need replacing on the 
Youngs Bay Bridge. 


precarious because the counter- 
weights had to be jacked up to 
release the tension on the cables 
so the bolts holding them could be 
loosened. To jack up the concrete 
blocks, scaffolding was built out 
from the sides of the bridge for the 
crews to work on. 

Lucht said in the past, jobs like 
this had been let to contractors. 
The only companies that he knew 
did the work, however, were back 
east, and the estimates they gave 
him over the phone were around 
$100,000. 

“And | don’t know any local con- 
tractors set up to do this kind of 
work,’” he said. ‘‘We’d probably 
get somebody unsure of what they 
were doing, and we’d have to 
come in and help anyway.” 

By doing the work themselves, 
Lucht estimated the crews were 
saving the division about $20,000. 

Another unique feature of the 
project was all four bridge crews 
working together. Lucht said the 
project went very smoothly, con- 
sidering none of the crews had 
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Don Brant, Region 2 bridge crew foreman, shows the height the crews had to 
work at to change the cables on the Youngs Bay Bridge near Astoria. Behind 
Brant is one of the two 300,000-pound concrete blocks that must be lowered 
by the cables to raise the center span of the bridge. 


worked together before. 

“The guys did a beautiful job,” 
he said. ‘They did an awful lot of 
work in a short period of time. 
Everybody was really pooped when 
we got done.” 


Applies for federal money 


Public Transit aids local agencies 


ODOT’s Public Transit Division, 
with only nine employees, helps 
communities and local agencies all 
over the state develop and fund 
public transportation systems. 


Lost backhoe rescued 
from bottom of river 


Before dawn on the morning of 
Jan. 31, 1965, three men, all High- 
way Division employees, were 
working with a backhoe on HWY 
37, trying to open a culvert that 
recent heavy rains had closed. 

They were working beside the 
Wilson River, about 7 miles east of 
Tillamook. The area had been pla- 
gued with record amounts of rain- 
fall, and small, continual slides 
made it difficult to keep the road 
open to traffic. 

Working in the pre-dawn hours 
were Olaf Fransen, then the sec- 
tion supervisor at Tillamook; Dick 
Anderson, now the section super- 
visor at Milwaukie; and Don Hol- 
lett, the current section supervisor 
at Tillamook. 

Suddenly, from out of the dark- 
ness above them, a huge slide of 
mud and debris rumbled toward 


Olaf Fransen (left), Dick Anderson, and 
Don Hollett, stand beside the backhoe 
they last saw being swept into the 
_ Wilson River 17-and-a-half years ago. 


them. Warned at the last moment, 
the three men ran for their lives 
and miraculously escaped injury. 
The backhoe wasn’t as lucky. 

“We turned around and saw the 
mud carry the backhoe across the 
road,’’ said Fransen, now retired. 
“It went head first over the bank. 
Its lights were still on and the en- 
gine was still running.” 

The backhoe lay buried at the 
bottom of the Wilson River for 17- 
and-a-half years. No one ever ex- 
pected to see it again. 

But just recently, someone did. 

In August, a long-time resident 
of the area reported seeing a tire 
sticking up from the riverbed, 
about 300 feet downstream from 
where the backhoe was last seen. 

The news traveled fast, and on 
Aug. 24, with Fransen, Anderson, 
and Hollett standing by, the Dis- 
trict 1 Extra Gang Crew dug up and 
towed out the missing backhoe. 

“It was a piece of equipment | 
never thought I’d see again,’ An- 
derson said. 

The backhoe now rests at the 
Tillamook maintenance station. Ac- 
cording to the men who saw it re- 
surrected, there was still air in the 
right rear tire, gas in the gas tank, 
and tools in the tool box. 

‘‘It was in remarkably good 
shape,” said Hollett. We were all 
pretty excited about it. Every 
body was anxious to get it out.” 

“It was really something,” An- 
derson added. ‘‘All three of us 
were there when it went in, and all 
three of us were there when it 
came out.” 


It is responsible for approving 
more than $6 million in federal and 
state dollars biannually for use by 
transportation operators. 

The division’s goal is ‘‘to create a 
network of public transportation 
that will allow Oregonians to travel 
between and within population 
centers,’ according to Erik East, 
chief planner. 

Currently, Oregon has 15 inter- 
city bus companies, 25 local transit 
systems, and about 30 other special 
systems serving the elderly and 
handicapped, East said. Most of 
them receive federal or state fund- 
ing assistance through the division. 


Division guides operators 


‘“That’s where we play a major 
role--the local operators look to us 
for guidance in applying for grants, 
and eventually for approval of their 
applications,”” he said. 

“During the course of a year, | 
would say we work with at least 70 
local operators, including officials 


from the large urban transit com- 


panies, like Portland’s Tri-Met, to 
Curry County’s Senior Center.” 

East said his division also deals 
with a variety of vehicles, ranging 
in size from the 107-passenger ar- 
ticulated buses that bend in the 
middle, to small economy vans and 
even taxis. 

East cited the Corvallis Transit 
System (CTS), as an example of 
how the division helps com- 
munities develop or upgrade their 
transportation systems. 


School bus service 


Three years ago, Corvallis was 
providing irregular service to its 
residents with an old school bus. 
Its ridership was limited, as was its 
operational budget, and parts of 
the community were not being 
served, including the students, fac- 
ulty, and staff of Oregon State Uni- 
versity. 

Today, three new 45-passenger 
buses serve Corvallis, including the 
university, on a regular and reliable 


The bridge was closed to traffic 
during the day for a week while the 
crews changed the cables. Traffic 
was routed around the bay on the 
old U.S. 101 business route, a de- 
tour of about four miles. 


basis. East credits the city’s transit 
committee, and also Lee LaFon- 
taine, one of the division’s plan- 
ners. 

East said LaFontaine first held 
several strategy meetings with city 
officials. Then a special transit levy 
was prepared and passed by the 
voters, which provided the funding 
necessary to establish a program 
and purchase the new buses. 


ODOT’s Public Transit Division help- 
ed the city of Corvallis update its 
transportation system with three new 
buses, bought with federal funds ob- 
tained through the division. Staff also 
planned bus routes and helped maps 
and brochures. 


Routes and schedules were de- 
veloped with the help of LaFon- 
taine, as well as a marketng pro- 
gram to help keep up the already- 
increased ridership. CTS signs, bus 
stops, and shelters were also de- 
signed and built. 

East said once a system is set up 
and running, it must be continually 
monitored to be certain it remains 
within the federal and state funding 
guidelines. And when local 
budgets are prepared, the division 
is asked for advice on the transit 
portions, so cities can properly 
plan for the future of their systems. 
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Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS ~ 


How would you rate 
you’re using? 


WENDELL STANLEY, HWY 

Asst. Project Manager, Portland 
| think most of our equipment is in 
pretty good shape. We have sur- 
veying equipment, vehicles, and 
computers. We’ve got some of the 
latest equipment available because 
we've been upgrading it over the 
last few years. It’s good equip- 
ment, and we keep it in good 
shape. 


MARK PHILLIPS, HWY 
HMS B, Condon 
Overall, we have fairly good equip- 
ment. | couldn’t give it a superior 
rating, but it’s good equipment; 
it’s updated from before. We have 
a fleet of new GMC trucks that 
we’re not too happy with because 
they’re underpowered for us, but | 
wouldn’t give them a bad rating. 


RICK TAYLOR, PARKS 

Park Foreman 2, Detroit 
When | first started with Parks, we 
used hand-me-down equipment 
from the Highway Division. Now 
we’re purchasing some of our own 
equipment and getting some spe- 
cialized equipment, which is very 
good. 


SUE SCULLY, PARKS 

Historian, Fort Stevens 
In my museum facility | would say 
all of the equipment is in good 
condition. If something needs to 
be replaced, | can usually find parts 
somewhere in the park. | am very 
well supplied in my job, which is 
mostly maintenance and building 
small displays. 


RALPH CROWELL, HWY 
HMW 2, Hermiston 
Fair. Some are just hanging to- 
gether. Mostly I’ve got old equip- 
ment, and when they come back 
from the shop, they just don’t work 
the same anymore. We’re trying to 
do our best with them though. 


LAVEL PFEL, PARKS 
Park Manager 1, Catherine Creek 
The equipment is pretty old, but 
it’s in fair condition. It could be 
upgraded. The trucks, pick-ups, 
and lawn mowers are getting old, 
but we try to keep them in good 
shape. The chain saws we use to 
cut firewood are in good shape. 


RAY RUEDI, PARKS 

Park Manager, Prineville Reservoir 
Some of the equipment in the past 
has been a little on the poor side, 
but the stuff we’re getting now is 
new and a lot more satisfactory. 
Before, we were getting hand-me- 
downs from highway, and most of 
them were in pretty poor condi- 
tion. But the new stuff we’re get- 
ting now is a lot better. 


the quality of the equipment 
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MURRAY COLWELL, HWY 
Bridge Insp., The Dalles 
We have a lot of maintenance to do 
on equipment that we get from 
someplace else. We’re still driving 
trucks that are five and six years 
old, but everybody has used rigs. 
The pieces of equipment that we 
have are in good shape, but they 
need a lot of maintenance because 
of the amount of miles on them. 


DEAN GILMAN, HWY 
HMS A, Eugene 

Right now I’ve gotten rid of all my 
junk, and what I've got left is pretty 
good stuff. But | see room for im- 
provement in the equipment-- 
whenever anything breaks down, 
you can’t find anybody to fix it 
without costing an arm and a leg. 
And it never seems the same after 
it’s been in the shop. 


BRENT GUERRETTAZ, HWY 
ET 2, Milwaukie 

| would rate it as “kept up.”” Our 
office has a lot of cars with high 
mileage and we have a lot of testing 
equipment. Things go in for repairs 
if they are needed. We have been 
told that if something isn’t working 
right, or might break down, to 
send it in for repair. 
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Kirt Steinke 


CONGRATULATONS! 


The following ODOT employees 
were promoted recently: 


Terrence Bonn, Heavy Equipment 
Mechanic (HEM) 2 to Highway 
Shop Supervisor, Salem. 


_ Kevin Boyle, Engineering Techni- 


cian (ET) 1 to ET 2, Salem. 

Willard Bradshaw, Highway En- 
gineer (HE) 3 to Supervisor High- 
way Engineer (SHE) B, Salem. 

Robin Carpenter, Motor Vehicle 
Rep. (MVR) 1 to MVR 2, East Port- 
lanciaey nto eine ga 

Ronald Clay, HE 1 to HE 2, Salem. 

Sandra Coslow, MVR 1, Spring- 
field, to MVR 2, Salem. 

Mary Goldberg, ET 1 to ET 2, 
Salem. 

Kay Harrison, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 


Moving up the ranks 


DMV, Salem. 

John Husselbee, MVR 3, Junction 
City, to Motor Vehicle Office 
Manager A, Woodburn. 

Gary Johnson, Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker (HMW) 3 to Electri- 
cian, Salem. 

Anita Jungling, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Russell King, MVR 1, North Port- 
land, to MVR 2, Gladstone. 

Milan Krukar, Research Analyst 3 
to Supervisor Research Analyst B, 
Salem. se am eh? 

Rebecca LaDue, MVR 1, Med- 
ford, to MVR 2, Hillsboro. 

Forrest Landers, MVR 3, Glad- 
stone, to Motor Vehicle Office 
Manager A, Sherwood. 

Susan Larson, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 

Raymond Logan, Sr., HMW 2 to 


Employee helps save 
life of accident victim 


Greg Giovanini, 34, an engineer- 
ing technician 2 in Metro Region’s 
Design Unit, is credited with help- 
ing to save the life of a Portland 


resident last month. 


On the morning of Sept. 9, 
Giovanini was on his way to work 
when he passed an accident that 
had happened moments earlier. 
Edward Johnson, 42, was driving 
through the intersection of N.E. 
20th Avenue and Sandy Boulevard 
when his car went out of control 
and hit a utility pole. 
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Johnson was semi-conscious 
and trapped in his car when the 
engine caught on fire. 

Giovanini used his fire extin- 
guisher to bring the flames under 
control enough so that he and 
another man were able to free 
Johnson. 

Using the front seat of the car as 
a stretcher, they lifted Johnson to 
safety. Minutes later, the car was 
enveloped in flames. 

Giovanini said he was happy he 
could help. 

“Tl normally don’t come into 
work that way,” he said, ‘‘but | 
think if we hadn’t pulled that guy 
out he’d be dead. The inside of his 
car was already black and smokey 
by the time we got him out. 

Johnson was taken to Emanuel 
Hospital in Portland in serious but 
stable condition with face and 
chest injuries. He was released a 
few days later. 

Ed Hardt, Metro Region en- 
gineer, congratulated Giovanini. 

“Too often we hear about peo- 
ple who do not want to be involved 
in helping others,’’ Hardt said. 
“You've shown by your example 
that there are people willing to sac- 
rifice their well-being for the good 
of others.” 


Terrence Bonn 


HMW 3, Klamath Falls. 

Roderick Mabe, HMW 2 to HMW 
3, Arlington. 

Judy Mahanna, MVR 1 to MVR 2 
at DMV, Milton-Freewater. 

John Merriss, Research Analyst 2 
to Research Analyst 3, Salem. 

Warren Richards, SHE B to SHE C, 
Salem. 

Trisha Rostad, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Charles Sciscione, HMW 3 to 
HMW 4, Portland. 

Allan “Kirt” Steinke, HMW 3 to 
HMW 4, Ontario. 

Bruce Thompson, ET 1 to HE 1, 
Salem. 

Karen VanLuven, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 
~ Emil Wolfsturm, HMW 2 to High- 
way Maintenance Foreman 1, Al- 
bany. 


Retirements 


The following employees retired 
recently: 


Joe Anderson, Route 2, Box 2658, 
Vale 97918; HMW 2, 10 years. 
Irvin DeWolfe, 1119 West 4th St., 
Medford 97501; HMW 2, 12 years. 
Merle Graham, 19870 SW 68th 
St., Tualatin 97062; Investigator 
Supervisor at DMV, 25 years. 
Isabelle Meyer, 3010 Wedgewood 
Ct. N.E., Salem 97301; Clerical 
Assistant at DMV, 19 years. 


Crews earn 
SAIF awards 


The following ODOT crews 
earned SAIF awards recently: 


Crew 101-01, Equipment Unit 
Headquarters; 50,000 hours; 
Robert Kuenzli, supervisor. 

Crew 420-10, Cape Lookout 
Park; 50,000 hours; Ed Kornblum, 
supervisor. 

Crew 004-04, Right of Way Crew 
in Salem; 450,000 hours; Virgil Wil- 
son, supervisor. 

Crew 101-03, Salem Repair 
Shops; 250,000 hours; Leonard 
Hatteberg, supervisor. 


Employees’ 
suggestions 
win awards 


The following ODOT employees 
are winners in the Suggestion 
Awards Program: 


Gary Potter, manager of the En- 
vironmental Section in Salem, re- 
ceived a certificate for his sugges- 
tion of simplifying the procedure 
used to pay employees working 
out of class. By eliminating the 
form that is filled out after the pay 
period, processing time is re- 
duced, and employees are paid on 
time. Potter recommended one ad- 
ministrative procedure be estab- 
lished to obtain the necessary ap- 
provals for out-of-classification 
work. This is a non-cash award. 


Kenneth Twidwell, an engineer- 
ing technician in Region 4, re- 
ceived a certificate for his sugges- 
tion of automatically stamping ma- 
terial receipt books. This new 
method will be used on large pro- 
jects only. It proposes a computer 
program and printer to automate 
the current manual method for 
stamping material receipt tickets, 
used to record the quantity of vari- 
ous materials used on construction 
projects. 


Gloria Willhite, a secretary for 
Region 1 in Milwaukie, received a 
certificate for her suggestion to 
speed the preparation of permits 
by listing special provisions on a 
standard form with check-offs for 
those provisions that apply to the 
permit. The sheet could be quickly 
reviewed, appropriate items be- 
tween purely routine and highly 
specialized ones checked-off, and 
the sheet attached to road ap- 
proach, pipeline, pole line, or mis- 
cellaneous highway permits. This is 
a non-cash award. 


Kathleen Grabski, a secretary for 
Region 1 in Milwaukie, received a 
certificate for her suggestion of 
printing the order number of forms 
in the lower right hand corner as 
well as in the upper right hand cor- 
ner. Her suggestion will facilitate 
retrieving documents after they 
have been placed on prong fasten- 
ers for storage. This is a non-cash 
award. 


Ray Latourell, a laborer 1, re- 
ceived a certificate for his sugges- 
tion to change the wording on re- 
turn mail coming into the Travel 
Information Section from “Busi- 
ness Reply Mail’ to ‘“‘Business Rep- 
ly Card.’”” The difference could re- 
sult in saving approximately $3,500 
a year. 


Remembering 


A former ODOT employee died 
recently: 


Charles A. Howard, 68, died Sun- 
day, Aug. 22, in Salem. 

A lifelong resident of Oregon, 
he started with the Highway Divi- 
sion as a signman in 1947. He was 
promoted up to Sign Supervisor in 
1963, but retired as a Park Ranger 1 
for the Parks Division in 1972. 
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By Anna Browne Muzzall 
Managing Editor 


Roselyn Kay is surprising herself. 
She is raising three sons and devel- 
oping a career--a combination she 
thought impossible just 10 years 
ago. 

She spent 15 years as a house- 
wife and mother, until a divorce 
forced her into the job market to 
support herself and her sons. 

Today, after two-and-a-half years 
with the Public Transit Division, 
she is manager of its Elderly and 
Handicapped Capital Grant Pro- 
gram. 

The program, established in 
1975, routes federal funds to local 
private, non-profit organizations to 
buy vans, wheelchair lifts, and ve- 
hicle radios to provide transporta- 
tion for elderly and handicapped 
citizens. 


Rewarding job 


“It’s really rewarding to be able 
to help these people lead full and 
productive lives,’’ Kay says. ‘‘I 
really enjoy this job because it en- 
ables me to do that.” 

Last year, Kay managed more 
than $300,000 in federal funds, 
which pay 80 percent of the cost of 
the equipment. The remaining 20 
percent is paid with local match 
money. 

Kay sends out annual notices of 
the grants, and reviews all of the 
applications. Eligible organizations 
are also screened by an interagen- 
cy committee. Those that meet all 
the criteria are ranked and the 
money divided between them. 

Once the vehicles and equip- 
ment are bought and delivered, 
Kay must continue to monitor them 
to ensure they are being used 
properly. She makes an annual in- 
ventory of all pieces of equipment 
purchased through the division, 
and reviews monthly reports from 
the organizations detailing use of 
the equipment. 


Keep running smoothly 


Kay says her main job is to keep 
the operation running smoothly, 
“and to find out from people in the 
field if it’s working out and meeting 
their needs.” 

It’s a special occasion for Kay 
and the division when a van is final- 
ly delivered to a “grantee.” 

“It really is a big deal because of 
what it means to the people who 
use it,” she says. ‘‘Some of these 
people literally couldn’t live with- 
out this service.” 

Kay has been manager of the 
grant program for about a year. Be- 
fore that she was Assistant to the 
Administrator, providing technical 


assistance to staff members and 
working as legislative liaison dur- 
ing the 1981 session. 

Kay was familiar with the legisla- 
tive process from an internship she 
served there after graduating from 
Western Oregon State College. 

She says the most exciting time 
in her life was when she went back 


to school. She was hesitant at first 
because she was an older student, 
and because her first attempt at 
college failed. 

Her family moved to Washing- 
ton from Norfolk, Nebraska, where 
Kay was born 37 years ago. She 
went on to college after high 
school, but flunked out after two 


husband moved to Salem eight 
years ago. 

She started slowly, first one 
night class, then two--until she was 
going full time at a community col- 
lege. She transferred to WOSC ma- 
joring in geography, her sights set 
on being a city planner. She 
graduated in 1979 with honors. 


She became disillusioned with 
her goal, but is still proud of her 
achievement. 

“Il really did well,” she says, 
“even beyond my expectations. 
This time | was paying for it so | 
really wanted an education, and | 
was a lot more mature than I was at 
V7 


‘You can have it all, if you’re willing to work for it! 


quarters. 

“That was probably the most dis- 
graceful thing | ever did,’”’ she says, 
“but | knew someday | wanted to 
go back.” 

In the meantime, however, she 
got married, settled down, and had 
three sons: Christopher, 14; Jason, 
12; and Seth, 8. But Kay did go back 
to school, shortly after she and her 


Kay says her age and experience 
have given her more confidence in 
the workplace as well as in the 
classroom. ‘‘I find dealing with 
people is easier and I’m just more 
confident in myself.’”” 

Kay says she was amazed to dis- 
cover she could handle going to 
school and being a mother at the 
same time. And after her divorce 


three years ago, she surprised her- 
self again by juggling a successful 
job and single parenthood. 

“My divorce forced me to ex- 
pand into all kinds of things | never 
would have done otherwise,” she 
says. 

“When | was growing up, no 
one told me that | should consider 
how I’m going to take care of my- 
self and a family and prepare for 
retirement. | figured somebody 
would always be there to take care 
of me. Now I’m planning for all that 
and doing it. Thank heavens there 
are more possibilities to do that 
now than there were 10 years ago.” — 

Kay says the most productive 
things in her life have been the 
result of a crisis. 


Gaining confidence 


“They brought out the best in 
me,” she says. “They forced me 
into some kind of action that | 
otherwise wouldn’t have taken. 
People have to be able to sway 
without breaking--they have to ac- 
cept what happens in life and work 
with it.” 

Kay’s confidence and drive have 
taken her into the field of politics 
as well as the classroom and the 
office. She recently attended a con- 
ference in Seattle on the United 
Nations and international affairs, 
and was just named to chair the 
Capital Caucus of the Oregon 
Women’s Political Caucus. 

Kay has also discovered an inter- 
est in outdoor activities. 

“In high school | was never en- 
couraged to do sports, although | 
was a pretty good baseball player,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and then | discovered 
how good | felt about doing it.” 

She now runs 30 miles a week, — 
successfully completed Salem’s 
marathon last year, attends an ex- 
ercise class twice a week, and takes 
her boys backpacking and cross 
country skiing. 


Lots of ideas, energy 


Kay feels the recent changes in 
her life have enriched it and added 
to her value as an ODOT employ- 
ee. She brings energy and new 
ideas to her work, and credits her 
background in geography with giv- 
ing her a well-rounded education 
that she can still apply to her job. 

“It wasn’t just the study of 
maps,” she says. “It touched on 
every social aspect. It was really 
comprehensive, and this job has a 
lot of variety. | have to have chal- 
lenges to keep me interested, and 
they’re all there.” 

Kay’s challenges will continue to 
grow as she tests her own strengths 
and abilities. 

“You can have it all,” she says, 
“if you’re willing to work for it.” 


Retirees let us know what's happening 


George Cooper, 4577 Lisa St. NE, 
Salem 97303. Ret. HWY 1981. 

Since retiring last year, George 
and his wife, Ruby, have spent a lot 
of time traveling. They covered 30 
states, three Canadian provinces, 
and a part of Mexico just this 
summer. 

It all started with the purchase of 
a new Lennonaire motor home in 
March, something they had been 


planning for 10 years. 

After a few short trips to Califor- 
nia and Reno, they took off for 
almost two months this summer. 
They covered the southern states, 
stopped in Mexico, and toured 
Florida, picking up some coconuts 
and seashells along the way. They 
continued up the eastern seaboard 
to Maine, visiting relatives and 
some of George’s service buddies 


along the way. Then they headed 
back across Canada, down to De- 
troit, Michigan, through Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and the Dakotas to 
Washington, and finally home. 
“We intend to make another big 
trip next summer,” George says. 
But before that, in the spring, they 
are planning a trip to northern 
Alaska, “just to say we’ve been 
there,’” and to check out the hunt- 


ing situation. 

He says Oregon’s highways are 
the best in the U.S., but thinks 
Canada has us beat. He says it was 
a real trick to try and decipher the 
highway signs that were in French. 

“Our goal,” he says, “is to wear 
out the motor home during the 
next 10 years.” 

You’ve made a pretty good start, 
George. 


